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PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 
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Division upon its activation. In August 1943, he was named Commanding 
General, 26th Infantry Division, and commanded that division in France. 
In June 1945 he was appointed Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, SHAEF, and in 
September became Deputy Chief of Staff, European Theater. He assumed 
his present duties in October 1945. 
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GUIDING ARMY CAREERS 


By 


Major GENERAL WILLARD S. PAUL 


Director of Personnel and Administration 
War Department General Staff 


HE groundwork has been completed for a comprehensive 

program of career management for the new Army. Many 
details remain to be worked out; but the basic plans and 
authority are established and the basic working principle is 
clear; that training is our main objective in time of peace, 
and that maximum opportunities must be created for potential 
leaders—commissioned and enlisted—to acquire broad military 
knowledge by practical experience. These leaders, in time of 
emergency, can then be advanced in accordance with a sound 
plan to positions of vastly expanded responsibility and au- 
thority. 

The concept is not new; it has been enunciated in many 
tongues for many armies. Now, however, it will be given sub- 
stance in the United States Army by specific, well-defined 
policies. These policies are designed to insure the systematic 
and progressive training of every qualified officer or enlisted 
man, resulting in a well-rounded professional education within 
the broad job field in which he is best qualified. We will 
then have an adequate cadre of valuable leaders who have 
learned by self-study, by service schooling, and by practical 
experience many facets of their current and potential duties. 
Promotions to positions of responsibility can be based on 
sound career planning, rather than on length of service, the 
exigencies of rapid expansion, or the personal judgments of 
commanders. 

The program has been prepared in two major phases: a 
career guidance plan for officers, described in this issue of the 
ArMy INFORMATION Dicest; and a career guidance plan for 
enlisted personnel, described in THe Dicest for July. The 
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entire program may be considered an integrated career manage- 
ment system, offering unlimited opportunity to every individual 
in uniform, 

The guiding principle of the new plan is that, during this 
postwar period, we must use every facility to its fullest capacity 
for the wise training of officers and men of demonstrated ability. 
Not only service schools, but also every staff and troop assign- 
ment must be an educational agency. Our past efforts have 
been directed principally toward theoretical training. The 
importance of practical training did not receive sufficient 
emphasis between the wars, and the available facilities were 
only partially utilized. When war came, we discovered our 
error; for command and staff assignments, too often, had to be 
made on the basis of limited professional schooling and 
meager practical experience. It couldn’t be helped; time was 
running out. Now, in preparation for any national emergency 
that may arise, we have another chance; and we propose to 
use it to the limit. 

A successful career management program must first evaluate 
the individual’s desires and capabilities. It must then insure 
his progressive advancement through the various phases of 
training, from a basic program up to the highest level of 
training for which he is qualified. It must make sure that 
his assignment will be based on his qualifications and his 
capacities—as developed by schooling and by practical training 
—and upon the need for his talents in a particular assignment. 

By careful monitoring and regular rotation of assignments, 
the program will eliminate repeated tours of the same type of 
duty, and will provide greater opportunity for qualified officers 
to learn command and staff duties from the ground up and 
eventually to receive key command and staff assignments. It 
will reduce to a minimum the influence of bias and favor on 
the career of the individual officer. Enlisted assignments in the 
higher grades will be controlled so that noncommissioned 
officers with wide backgrounds of career training are used 
where their talents count for most. 

Capable commanders always have endeavored to follow these 
principles. We merely propose to give permanence to an ad- 
ministrative pattern that has long been acknowledged as 
right and proper—the application of sound personnel manage- 
ment policies to the employment of Army personnel. Per- 
manence, continuity, coordination, cooperation, and understand- 
ing are the essential elements of our plan. 
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GUIDING ARMY CAREERS 5 


We must destroy the notion that the principal goal of any 
peacetime command is unit efficiency. No tactical unit will 
ever enter combat with any considerable proportion of the 
personnel who filled its ranks during peace; nor will any ad- 
ministrative or technical organization be able to retain its 
present key personnel intact. The real job of a commander 
must be recognized: to train his officers and men for the 
duties they will logically be called on to perform in time of 
war, and not merely to develop a command capable of func- 
tioning perfectly with the personnel on hand. The true test 
of any commander today is his knowledge of training methods 
and his ability to recognize, train, and properly designate 
those individuals who are qualified for future positions of 
responsibility. 

Commanders in the higher echelons must set the pattern 
by requiring a flow of officers and men through the many 
positions in their own headquarters, and by requiring sub- 
ordinate commanders to do likewise. Junior officers must 
have opportunities to learn by the on-job method. Enlisted 
personnel in positions of responsibility must be rotated within 
their job fields. A'l inspections must be conducted with 
emphasis on the practical value of the training program rather 
than on the superficialities of display and eyewash. 


Obviously, no career guidance program can be successful 
without central management, to monitor actual assignments and 
to insure that the program is carried out with proper under- 
standing. That step has been accomplished with the establish- 
ment in the War Department of the Career Management 
Branch, which replaces the Central Officers Assignment Group, 
under the Director of Personnel and Administration. This 
branch will be responsible for the overall planning and super- 
vision of a sound career guidance program—commissioned and 
enlisted—in close coordination with a central career council 
composed of representatives of all the arms and services. Re- 
sponsibility for administration of the prograta will be de- 
centralized to Army Ground Forces, Army Air Forces, and 
the Administrative and Technical Services, where the per- 
sonnel section of each arm and service will monitor its assign- 
ments, 

Although the final decisive element in determining all as- 
siznments must be the welfare of the arm or service concerned, 
the preference of individuals will be followed wherever possible. 
Every officer will have the opportunity at least once a year 
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to state his preference as to type of duty assignment; and for 
every enlisted man there will be a carefully planned “career 
ladder” insuring the maximum use of his abilities. With 
proper career monitoring, the individual’s special aptitudes 
and abilities will become apparent after a few years; and his 
assignments will be guided accordingly, to insure the greatest 
good to the service and the greatest opportunity for advance- 
ment to the individual. 

The career management program must be tempered, of 
course, to meet current situations. It is obvious that our over- 
seas troop commitments cannot at the moment be used as a 
training school for inexperienced officers and men; nor can 
the War Department General Staff create the necessary far 
reaching plans for our postwar Army if the assigned officers 
are rotated at short intervals. Now, however, is the time to 
prepare in detail the necessary plans. There are plenty of 
opportunities even now to convert career programs into prac- 
tical training methods; and the number of opportunities for 
sensible career assignments will increase with the years. 


The success of career management will depend upon under- 
standing, confidence, cooperation, and meticulous supervision. 
Every member of the military establishment should be ac- 
quainted with War Department career plans and should under- 
stand the mission to be accomplished. Plans must be sufficiently 
explicit and practical to insure the confidence and cooperation 
of all officers. Every soldier must realize that the intent is 
to select the ablest men for the most important positions. No 
personnel management plan is infallible; but we will have 
accomplished a great deal if we can insure for all officers and 
enlisted men greater opportunities for advancement, on the 
basis of individual merit, and greater security from the whims 
of individuals. 

The greatest benefit, however, will be realized in terms of 
the national security. With no time interval for preparation, 
once an emergency strikes, we must have a well-trained and 
versatile professional group—each man equipped to assume 
expanded responsibilities. 
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PLANNING CAREERS 
FOR OFFICERS 


By 


COLONEL JAMEs C. FRY 


HE War Department has outlined career plans for officers 

that will provide for the maximum development of their 
inherent abilities and the best utilization of their interests, 
skills and accumulated knowledge. Each officer’s career will 
follow generally a pattern set up by his arm or service and 
approved by the Director of Personnel and Administration, 
War Department General Staff; and his assignments throughout 
his career will be monitored by the Career Management Branch, 
Personnel and Administration Division. Although designed 
primarily for newly commissioned second lieutenants, the plans 
are adaptable to the career development of any officer, regard- 
less of his length of service, by integrating his previous service 
into the assignment pattern. 

Career planning is mainly concerned with career, or Regular 
Army, officers. However, there will be thousands of non- 
Regular Army officers on extended active duty during the com- 
ing years; and it is planned to direct their assignments and 
training along similar lines so as to insure recognition of their 
abilities and special aptitudes. 

The keystone of the career management plan is that every 
officer will have frequent troop duty, varying according to his 
arm or service. Maximum rotation of troop assignments will be 
effected, so as to provide broad experience in command. There 
will be a number of highly trained officer specialists in the 
Regular Army, and their assignments will be guided accord- 
ingly. However, an officer normally will not specialize during 
his first five years of service. He will be rotated to various 
duties within the organization to which he is assigned; and the 








COLONEL JAMES C. FRY, GSC, is Chief, Career Control Section, Career 
Management Branch, Personnel and Administration Division, War Depart- 
ment General Staff. 
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point at which specialization begins will differ with each arm 
or service. After completion of five years’ service, orders as- 
signing an officer to an organization may indicate in order of 
priority from one to three suggested job assignments in which 
it is desired that he gain experience. 

Attendance at schools will conform to the plan for the 
postwar educational system described by Lt. Gen. Leonard T. 
Gerow in the Army INForMATION Dicest for November 1946. 
Whenever practicable, upon completion of a course of special 
instruction at a civilian school or at any of the short-term Army 
schools, personnel will be assigned to duties or additional duties 
that require the special knowledge gained at the school. 

Under the present plan, an officer’s career will be divided 
into four broad phases. ‘Career planning will be emphasized 
during the first three phases, which should coincide with the 
first 21 years of his service. 

(1) Junior Officer Period (0-7 years). The career objective 
of this basic period is the development of the broadly trained, 
well-grounded officer, capable of handling any duty assign- 
ment appropriate to his current grade or the two next higher 
grades. This will be accomplished through planned education, 
training and controlled assignments, During this period, the 
officer will have completed the basic and advanced courses of 
his arm or service, and may have attended a civilian school. 
Assignment generally will be with troops. 


(2) Command and Staff Period (8-14 years). Officers will 
establish their qualifications for certain specialized careers by 
actual performance of duty. Approximately 50 per cent of all 
officers will be selected to attend the Command and General 
Staff College. A small per cent will attend the Armed Forces 
Staff College; and all will have had an opportunity to estab- 
lish their qualifications for school, troop and staff assignments. 


(3) Field Grade (15-21 years). With the officer advancing 
to the field grades, his career will be determined mainly by 
his interests and background, but subject to the limitations of 
position vacancies. He will be channeled into one of the 
broad areas of Army activities. Through planned consecutive 
assignments, on-job training, special school courses, and tours 
of temporary duty with allied industries, he will be developed 
as an expert in his field. The expert classification, however, 
cannot be rigid, since most officers must be ready at any time, 
and must be trained and equipped generally, to perform tasks 
appropriate to their grade and experience. A small number 
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PLANNING CAREERS FOR OFFICERS 9 


of officers will be carefully selected to attend either the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces or the National War 
College. Since these schools are on the same level of military 
education, normally no officer will attend both. 

(4) Field Grade (21 years to retirement). Here the officer 
will reach his professional peak, and the Army will derive 
the maximum return from his maturity and experience. As- 
signments will continue to be made in accordance with the 
career pattern that has been outlined by the arm or service, 
but the officer’s experience and qualifications should make 
him eligible to be hand-picked for especially responsible posi- 
tions in the Army or in the War Department. 

Because career plans for officers vary according to their 
arm or service, no single plan can be devised that will be a 
satisfactory guide for all assignments. It is planned to resolve 
this problem as follows: 

Each arm and service will submit to the Career Management 
Branch, War Department, its recommended career assignment 
pattern. When approved, these patterns will be used as the 
basis for future assignment plans. In the Career Management 
Branch, representatives of the major forces and of the ad- 
ministrative and technical services will examine individual 
records periodically. If an officer fails to receive appropriate 
assignments, the commanding general of the major force or 
the chief of the service concerned may assign him to the proper 
installation or command and indicate specifically the type of 
duty he should perform. The Career Management Branch 
will monitor assignments to insure uniformity of standards. 


Certain basic factors, common to all arms and services, have 
been established. Exclusive of schooling, normal length of tours 
will be from three to four years, as follows: 

(1) First two stations—two years minimum at each station, 
not including time at basic schools. 

(2) Civilian component duty—three years. 

(3) Instructor in service school—three years. In cases 
where civilian schooling is necessary prior to becoming an 
instructor, total length of tour—four years. 

(4) War Department General Staff; headquarters of a 
major force or of an administrative or technical service— 
three years. 

(5) Aide—two years. 

(6) All other normal assignments—three years. There will 
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be at least a three-year interval between assignments to the 
same duty. 


Foreign service tours will be for two years, except as follows: 


(1) Military attache—two or three years, as determined by 
the Director of Intelligence, War Department General Staff. 

(2) Nome, the Aleutian Chain, Greenland and Iceland— 
12 months. In computing an officer’s foreign duty, a‘ 12-month 
continuous tour in any of these areas will be considered a 
normal foreign duty tour of 24 months. 


Extensions of foreign duty tours up to one year may be ap- 
proved by theater and department commanders, but in no 
case will an extension of more than one year be granted. 
Foreign service assignments will be rotated so that there will 
be an opportunity for all officers to get the more desirable 
ones. Volunteers for foreign service will be permitted to state 
their preferences in theater assignments. 


Practical record forms, always an essential in personnel 
management, are being designed for the officer career manage- 
ment plan. In addition to the revised Efficiency Report and 
the new Officer’s Qualification Record, a Career Assignment 
Record and a Career Profile Card have been prepared in tenta- 
tive form for field comments. The Career Assignment Record, 
covering the first 21 years of an officer’s service, would show 
the recommended assignments and, in a parallel column, the 
actual assignments held by the officer. The Career Profile 
‘Card would show in considerable detail a summary of all the 
officer’s efficiency ratings, recommendations, personal prefer- 
ences, special qualifications and so forth, over a period of 20 
years. Two other records are under study by the Career Man- 
agement Branch: the Ablest Officer Report and the School 
Report. The former, submitted annually by every field grade 
officer, would list the names of the three ablest and the three 
least competent officers encountered during the year. The rat- 
ing officer would cite an officer only once in all the years he 
submitted reports. The School Report would contain entries 
representing the opinions of instructors and fellow students 
who observed and worked with an officer during his attend- 
ance at a service school. 


The objective of these forms is to develop a set of practical 
records indicative of an officer’s true worth, yet graphic and 
simple enough to permit the screening of a large number of 
records rapidly in case of a national emergency. 
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FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


Extracts from the Report of 
The President’s Advisory Commission 


on Universal Training 


After six months of intensive study and after hearing approximately 
200 witnesses, representing every shade and variety of opinion, the Presi: 
dent’s Advisory Commission reached the unanimous conclusion that uni- 
versal military training is an urgent military necessity and that it should 
be adopted as a national policy. 

Before discussing the specifics of a system of universal military train- 
ing, the Commission presented, on a broad canvas, its carefully considered 
views on the world situation, the preservation of peace, and the nature 
of possible future warfare. It then set forth a six-point program for the 
national security, followed by a general and a detailed discussion of a 
universal training program. 

The following extracts are from that portion of the Commission’s report 
dealing with the broad aspects of the national security. A copy of the 
complete report, “A Program for National Security,” (448 pages, includ- 
ing appendices) may be obtained, for seventy-five cents, from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., or from the Book Department, Army Information School, 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 

The President’s Advisory Commission consisted of: the Honorable 
Joseph E. Davies, Dr. Harold W. Dodds, Mr. Truman K. Gibson, Jr., 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, Mr. Samuel I. Rosenman, 
the Reverend Edmund A. Walsh, Mr. Charles E. Wilson and Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, Chairman. 


The World Situation and the Preservation of Peace 


HE United States has committed itself to a position of 

leadership in building the United Nations into an effective 
instrument for banishing the use of armed might in the settle- 
ment of international conflicts. 

Unfortunately, at the very time that we have assumed this 
commitment and before we have achieved it, we have allowed 
our military strength to fall away from us. The Army that 
fought with such power against Germany and Japan has been 
dismantled. Virtually all of what is left is assigned to oc- 
cupation duty in the defeated countries. At a time when war 
can strike without warning and with devastating force, our 
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Ground Forces have only 2 1/3 full combat divisions available 
for duty. Our air and sea strength is somewhat more formid- 
able, but it is dwindling so rapidly that it cannot long be con- 
sidered a shield against possible attack. 

For a few years our monopoly of the atomic bomb and 
the availability in our civilian population of millions of 
battle-tested veterans of World War II may serve as insurance 
against a direct assault on the American homeland. But the 
precipitate drop in our state of military readiness will have 
the inevitable effect of encouraging those to whom weakness 
on the part of the peace-loving nations is a passport to ag- 
gression. 

By the same token, the lands that share our democratic 
ideals but lack our resources of men and materiel will lose 
faith in our will or our ability to make real the principles 
for which we stand. . . . The mantle of totalitarianism will 
spread its darkness over still larger sections of the earth, 
increasing the peril to us and narrowing the company of those 
on whose aid we can count in the search for lasting peace. . . . 


It is apparent from the lessons of history and from the ex- 
perience of the postwar period that the only way in which 
we can lend authority to our voice in international affairs 
and inspire confidence in the ability of the United Nations to 
enforce peace is to maintain our armed forces at a level of 
efficiency and comprehensiveness that will defy challenge by 
any would-be aggressor. If the people of this country will 
declare in ‘convincing fashion their determination to support 
such a program in all its elements for as long as may be 
necessary to guarantee the attainment of a stable world order 
through the United Nations, they will make the greatest con- 
tribution to perpetual peace within their power. 

We wish we could conscientiously arrive at a different con- 
clusion. There is so much that needs to be done in rebuild- 
ing the shattered nations of Europe and Asia, in ending hunger 
and ‘providing for the homeless, in reviving industry and com- 
merce and the things of the spirit that we view with horror the 
need for spending billions of dollars on the upkeep of our 
Military Establishment. But we recognize that weakness is an 
invitation to extermination. . 


Nature of Possible Future Warfare 


Military preparedness is a far more complex problem for a 
country like ours, dedicated to the ways of peace, than it is 
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FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 15 


for a nation with aggressive ambitions. A nation bent on con- 
quest can plan and prepare in advance for a definite campaign 
and type of warfare. It selects its own time, place, and mode 
of attack. It need not—and in future almost certainly will 
not—formally declare war. It strikes when it is most confident 
of success. Under its Constitution, the United States cannot. 

The peace-loving nation has no choice except to prepare 
for every type of attack that might be launched against it and 
from any possible source. If it leaves any avenue unguarded, 
it must expect an alert and skillful aggressor to take advantage 
of that blind spot in its defenses. The omission could prove 
fatal. 

The United States, shunning aggression, stands as the prime 
target for the aggressor of the future. . . . The United States 
must be defeated—and defeated first—if aggression is to suc- 
ceed. . 

Our first necessity is to envisage the possible nature of 
future war and the degree to which it alters past concepts of 
defense. . 

1. Long-range aircraft now make it possible to deliver an 
attack across an ocean or the polar cap. . 

2. To the devastating techniques ul strategic warfare 
developed in World War II have ineen added the immensely 
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All that we huve learned ubout the tempo and universality 
of war in the predictable future convinces us that we will 
need more trained men more quickly than we did in World 
War II, when the sacrifices of our allies bought us the time 
necessary to convert civilians into soldiers, sailors, and airmen. 
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more powerful weapons of mass destruction provided by the 
release of atomic energy. Bacteriological and chemical weapons 
of great destructiveness have also been added to the arsenal of 
war, but the conscience of man and the danger of reprisal have 
prevented their employment. . 

3. The “sneak attack” of the type delivered upon our forces 
at Pearl Harbor is made vastly more probable by the increased 
range of aircraft and the enormous destructive capacity of 
atomic weapons. . . 

4. The speed and force of attack make imperative the main- 
tenance in a constant state of readiness of a counterattacking 
force that can retaliate instantly with the most modern and 
powerful weapons, . . . 
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5. Every form of warfare has become more highly mechan- 
ized. The prospect is for a steady, and perhaps perpendicular, 
decrease in the number of troops physically exposed at the 
fronts and an increase in the number required in the rear as 
technicians and supply components and for home-defense duty. 

6. Under these conditions of modern warfare, every city, 
every factory, and every farm would become part of the zone 
of combat. . . 

7. Fifth-column activities would become an even more im- 
portant factor in the plans of an aggressor than they were 
under Hitler. . 


. . . Let us take note of some possible ways in which the 
United States might become involved in war through the ac- 
tivities of hostile nations: 


1. We may be attacked directly by a powerful enemy or 
combination of enemies. . . . It is reasonable to assume 
that there would be a preliminary softening-up period in 
which subversive agents would endeavor to sap the solidarity 
and defensive strength of this country. . . . When the time 
for attack arrived, the enemy’s primary purpose would be to 
immobilize us militarily, industrially, and politically through 
the force of his initial assault and the effectiveness of his fifth 
column. . . 


2. We might become involved in war through the aggres- 
sive tactics of some nation against its neighbors, in a distant 
part of the world, which we and the United Nations could 
not countenance either because of ultimate threats to world 
security or because our international conscience would not 
permit us to stand passive while the rights and liberties of 
others were transgressed. Such involvement might come at 
any time... . 


3. A third possible avenue of involvement in war would 
be an effort by a powerful nation of Europe or Asia to gain 
a foothold in Latin America. . . . The invasion of any 
American nation would provoke prompt military action on 
our part. But invasion in modern warfare is not always 
physical. We must be ever on the alert against the penetration 
of the political life of this Hemisphere by totalitarian ideologies 
designed to extend the circle of our enemies. . 


4, A final type of warfare involving our participation would 


bea policing action against a small nation whose recalcitrant 
conduct menaced the peace and security of other nations. 
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. Our country might feel obligated to undertake such a 
mission alone if a threatening incident arose before the crea- 
tion of the international police force. . 

The character and extent of precautions we need will be- 
come clear if we analyze the type of fighting that is likely to 
accompany each of the risks we have listed above. 


A. ATOMIC AND PUSH-BUTTON WARFARE 


We cannot safely assume that we will have sole possession 
of atomic explosives beyond 1951, although most scientists and 
engineers familiar with the production of the atomic bomb 
believe it will be 1955 at the earliest before an attack in quan- 
tity can be made against us... . Our strategic planning must 
be based on the worst contingency we have reason to expect, 
rather than those that allow us the longest period of fancied 
immunity... . 

If we are to prevent disaster from becoming complete in 
the first few hours or days of conflict, two things are imperative: 

First, we must have an airborne striking force, composed 
of highly trained professional troops, equipped with the most 
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A weak Nation can only beg, not command respect and 
reciprocity. 
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advanced weapons and maintained in a constant state of 
alertness. This force would have a four-fold mission at the 
outset of war: 


1. To intercept the enemy’s attack and to prevent him 
from following up with additional attacks. 

2. To retaliate against the enemy with all possible in- 
tensity, using, if it is within our power, even greater 
strength than the enemy has used against us. 

3. To dislodge the enemy from the bases he is using 
for his attack and to stop him from occupying other bases. 

4. To gain control of bases as close as possible to his 
boundaries so that the impact of our counterattack may 
be stepped up and the frequency and size of our raids on 
his homeland increased. . 

Second, and equal in importance to the first, we must have 
trained men in every part of our own country ready and 
able to meet disorder, sabotage, and even invasion. Attack 
May come so swiftly and from so many directions that no 
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standing army could assume this responsibility and still mount 
an offensive of significant proportions, Our reliance wou!d 
have to be on citizens trained in advance and so diffused 
throughout the Nation that some would be instantly available, 
no matter where the need arose. 


B. NEED FOR TRAINED MANPOWER IN FUTURE WARFARE 


We have but to visualize the situation in an atom-shattered 
metropolis to understand the complexity and the urgency of 
the tasks assigned to the home defense force and the impossi- 
bility of discharging them effectively through any volunteer 
organization set up after the emergency. Such a force will 
have to be organized at once. There will be no time for training 
or equipping. To this picture must be added the following 
important considerations: 

1. Devastation on a gigantic scale might come almost simul- 
taneously to a number of geographically dispersed centers of 
population and production. 

2. Immediate action would be necessary to handle problems 
of evacuation, medical care, combating of fires, restoration of 
utilities, and other essential community services, repair of 
highways and railroads, distribution of food and clothing, 
emergency housing, and such in the afflicted areas. 

3. Prompt imposition of martial law might be required to 
guard against defeatism, demoralization, or disorder. 

4. Those persons within a devastated area who might ordi- 
narily comprise the whole, or the core, of the organized mili- 
tary forces within the area might themselves have been killed 
in the original explosion or so decimated by casualties as to 
make their mobilization impracticable. 

5. In the absence of an adequate reserve of trained men 
in the affected area, necessary forces would have to be brought 
from other sections; but two factors might operate to delay or 
prevent this: 


a. Destruction of facilities for rail, truck, or air trans- 
portation. 

b. Unaffected areas, fearing that they might be next 
on the list, might exert pressure to stop the movement of 
protective forces from their own or nearby areas. 

6. The forces might have to be equipped with Geiger coun- 
ters, impregnated clothing, and other specialized materials to 
perform their duties after an atomic onslaught. 

7. In addition to their policing responsibilities and the 
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restoration of vital services, the local troops might have to 
sustain the initial force of an enemy invasion. This might 
take the form of an airborne assault by a comparatively small 
group of suicide troops charged with a specific mission of 
extreme strategic significance to the enemy or a large-scale 
invasion by forces capable of sustained combat operations. . 


8. Another source of danger requiring immediate attention 
would be organized sabotage by enemy sympathizers, perhaps 
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Universal training should not be undertaken at all unless 
the citizens of this country understand that it has value only 
as part of a program that will demand the expenditure of a 
much larger proportion of our national income than we 
have ever allocated for national defense in time of peace. 
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operating under the direction of trained disrupters sent here 
by the enemy before the attack or brought in by air during it. 

9. The control of panic among the civilian population 
would be of paramount importance. . 

We must contemplate also the possibility that the final out- 
come will not be determined by superiority in weapons of 
mass destruction. To defeat our enemy, we may in the future, 
as always in the past, have to rely on the cutting of supply lines, 
the systematic elimination of military objectives, and finally the 
invasion and occupation of enemy territory. . 


Essentials of an Integrated National Security Program 


Both in making ourselves secure and in helping make the 
world secure, our success must be built on the unity of our 
people and on the vigor and vitality of our democracy. . 


\. A STRONG, HEALTHY, EDUCATED POPULATION 


\ strong, united nation is our Number One security require- 
ment, It is the bedrock on which all our military preparations 
depend. . . 

in particular, we must be concerned with the following 
things: 

1. A healthy economy reflected in full production, full 
employment, industrial peace, and the avoidance of recurring 
economic crises or inflation, , 
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2. A high general level of education throughout the country, 
with advanced schooling made the privilege of all who can 
qualify for it by their own merit and certainly without regard 
to race—a factor all too prevalent in many States. . . . 

3. Improved physical and mental health, not only for the 
happiness they would bring, but also to make available to the 
country, in peace or war, its full potential manpower re- 
sources. . . « 

4. An understanding of democracy and an increased sense 
of personal responsibility on the part of every individual for 
making democracy work. This involves the substitution of co- 
operation for conflict in all human relations and the elimination 
of all forms of intolerance. . 


B. COORDINATED INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 


. . . The more we know about what is happening in the 
rest of the world, the better prepared we shall be to foresee 
threats to our security or to the peace of the world. . 

Only through the most diligent collection and the most ex- 
haustive analysis of every scrap of data that might shed light 
on the war plans of a potential aggressor or on the extension 
of his sphere of influence can we hope to make up for the 
“cushion of time” that has been taken away from us by the 
deadly speed of air and atomic attack. . . . 

There are two other phases of intelligence activity that 
merit special consideration. The modern development of Fifth 
Column activity makes the maintenance of an cffcctive counter- 
intelligence service a matter of first importance. Without im- 
pairing the liberties of our people or destroying the personal 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution, we must seek means of 
reducing the threat of espionage, sabotage and subversion. . . . 

In addition to knowing what other countries are doing, it 
is important for us to let them know how our democracy works 
and what we are doing to establish stability and peace in inter- 
national relations. . . . 


C. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


. . No lesson of World War II was more dramatic or has 
been more completely taken to heart by the people of the 
United States, as well as the military authorities and the Con- 
gress, than the effectiveness of scientific research and develop- 
ment in providing new instrumentalities of warfare. . . . 
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D. INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION AND STOCK PILING 


. The discovery of new scientific principles and the per- 
fection of new weapons will be of no value unless our scientific 
progress is matched by industrial readiness for the problems of 
atomic war. Again time is the crucial element. Weapons that 
are not in being and in the possession of our troops at the 
time an enemy strikes will be worthless in inflicting swift 
retribution upon him or in preventing his approach to our 
shores. Because our preparedness in the first few hours of 
war will be so crucial, our citizens must reconcile themselves 
to the notion that large quantities of equipment will have to 
be issued to our land, sea and air forces in peacetime and then 
scrapped, without ever being used, in favor of newer and 
better equipment. This will be costly, but it may decide 
whether war is won or lost, whether our nation survives or 
perishes. . . 


E. REGULAR ARMED FORCES 


1. Striking Air Force. Our first requirement is a mobile 
striking force, relying heavily on air power, to stop the enemy’s 
attack and hit back at him with all possible force. . . . Its 
functions would be both offensive and defensive. 

The first duty of the mobile striking force, as envisaged, 
would be to launch the most destructive possible attack with- 
out delay against the most important centers on which the 
enemy’s ability to wage war depends. We believe that a 
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Care must be exercised to prevent the armed forces from 
adopting training methods that are obsolete, that fail to evoke 
the enthusiasm and voluntary cooperation of the youths in 
training or that tend to brutalize them or break their spirit. 
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potential enemy’s reluctance to start a war, and his handicap in 
prosecuting it successfully if started, will be in direct proportion 
to the power and readiness of our mobile striking force. . 

2. Army, Navy, Air Forces, and Marines. In addition to 
such immediate retaliation and “defense by attack,” our armed 
forces would have to undertake an immediate campaign for 
strategic bases and these again might be located anywhere 
in the world. . . 

The problems of large-scale invasion would be enormously 
complicated. If such an invasion were necessary, it would he 
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impossible to risk a coming together of men, ships, and equip- 
ment of the dimensions involved in the 1944 landings in Nor- 
mandy. The problems we could expect to face would be made 
even more difficult by the fact that the enemy would have 
the initiative at the outset by his choice of the time and mode 
of attack. This would give him a head start in the acquisi- 
tion of bases suitable for bombing us and in the defense of 
bases suitable for our use in bombing him. Thus our plans 
would have to take account of the likelihood of heavy 
fighting and heavy casualties in the first struggle for bases. 
Along with this possibility must be weighed the fact that 
we face for a period of many years the necessity for maintain- 
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All of the possibilities of future war fill every American 
with concern and revulsion. We can fervently pray and 
actively work to prevent them, but we cannot ignore them so 
long as they represent conceivable threats to our security 
and the peace of the world. 
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ing sizable occupation forces in Germany and Japan. Quite 
apart from the danger involved in taking these troops out of 
the occupied countries in a period of such stress, they would 
not be in position, nor would they be well fitted by training 
or equipment, to render effective service as part of our initial 
striking force. . 

To insure the manpower that would be required to care for 
our land, sea, and air needs; to provide replacements and re- 
inforcement; to fulfill the technical, administrative, and suppl) 
functions; to carry forward the mobilization of the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserve; to preserve order; to re- 
store vital services; to deal with sabotage and espionage and 
to perform all the rest of the long list of home defense responsi- 
bilities, including the possible establishment of martial law 
in many areas, would be our problem. And much of the 
Regular Army could not be used at all. 

One solution would be to increase the size of our profes- 
sional military services to meet any emergency that could be 
foreseen. But, even if that were not rendered undesirable }) 
considerations of cost and public policy, it would not be 
adequate unless every man capable of bearing arms were called 
to the colors. We make this statement not to be melodramatic 
but because there is not a single area in our country that would 
not be subject to attack without warning under conditions cer- 
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tain to provoke widespread casualties, panic, demoralization. 

3. Unity of Command. Because the striking force and the 
other elements necessary to support it would entail use of air, 
sea, and ground strength and because all other phases of 
future war would similarly involve the most coordinated use 
of our military and civilian energies, we consider it a matter of 
extreme urgency that there be immediate unification of the 
armed forces. There can be no realistic planning or prepara- 
tion without unity of command. . 


F. UNIVERSAL TRAINING 


To meet such a universal attack we must have trained men 
everywhere. That is why, as the sixth element in our security 
program, we definitely recommend a program of universal train- 
ing for all young men in our Nation. We do not believe there 
is any other way of guaranteeing that the armed forces will 
be able to count on a sufficiently speedy flow of trained men 
to win a war if large-scale fighting for bases or invasion of 
the enemy homeland are needed. But, even more immediately 
and even more certainly, these pre-trained young men will be 
ready to cope with the unprecedented problems of internal 
security which atomic warfare will bring—problems of such 
magnitude that our failure to meet them at once, wherever 
they developed, might lose us the war overnight. 


We do not advocate universal training as a panacea which 
in and of itself will give us security. We do not give it 
priority over any of the other elements we have set forth of 
an integrated national defense program. Neither do we put it 
behind the others. It has neither purpose nor effect, except as 
part of a balanced structure. All of them are necessary if we 
are to feel secure in this world. 


We cannot underscore this too strongly. 





Current War Department publications relating to universal military 
‘raining include: 

A Plan for Universal Military Training, a pamphlet containing a full 
description of the War Department plan. 


Report on Universal Military Training, five articles in pamphlet form 


describing the UMT Experimental Unit at Fort Knox, Kentucky. Reprinted 
from the Army INForMATION DIGEsT. 


_ Both publications may be obtained on request to the Chief, Public In- 
formation Division, War Department. Washington 25, D. C. 








THE WHITE HOUSE 
SIGNAL TEAM 


By 
Mayor Grorce J. McNALiy 


HE signal officer on wartime duty in Accra, on Africa’s 

Gold Coast, was mystified by the sudden arrival of a 
sergeant on secret orders who firmly requested top-priority 
service. Operations officers in such remote way stations as 
Georgetown, British Guiana, or heat-ridden Khartoum in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, had similar doubts about A-1 priority 
travel orders carried by close-mouthed officers and enlisted 
men who would not state their missions or destinations. Prime 
Minister Churchill, too, had reason to wonder at the fleetness 
of these men who unobtrusively appeared at Quebec, Teheran, 
and Yalta—wherever grand strategy was planned and historic 
policies formulated during the war years. 

To these men—members of the White House Signal De- 
tachment—was entrusted the mission of speeding the Presi- 
dent’s top-secret communications, from highest level confer- 
ence tables to installations in the field. Today, wherever the 
President travels, the White House Signal Detachment con- 
tinues its task of weaving deftly an intricate communications 
net which enables the Commander in Chief to keep himself 
constantly informed and in touch with the Nation. 

Although officially activated in March 1942 by orders labeled 
“immediate action” and “secret,” the White House Signal 
Detachment had its informal inception weeks before, when 
Lt. Col. William A. Beasley of Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, 
received orders to report to the White House. In a session 
with Frank J. Wilson, then Chief of the United States Secret 
Service, and Michael F. Reilly, in charge of the White House 
Detail, plans were formulated to provide the President with 





MAJOR GEORGE J. McNALLY, Sig C, is Chief, White House Signal 
Detachment. This article is condensed from parts of a forthcoming book 
by Major McNally. 
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complete communications coverage. Brig. Gen. Frank E. 
Stoner, Chief of Communications, told Colonel Beasley, “You're 
working for the President. He is to have everything he needs, 
and it must be the best.” Supplied with an A-1-A priority and 
funds for procurement and purchase of non-issue equipment, 
Colonel Beasley undertook the job of fighting time with speed. 

News from Europe and the Orient was anything but re- 
assuring. An attack was expected. How or where was not 
clear, so all contingencies were anticipated. Elaborate safety 
precautions were established for the President’s protection. 
A bombproof shelter was begun at the White House. A guard 
of Fifth Cavalry troops from Fort Myer was thrown around 
the White House grounds; cameras were taboo; and special 
passes were required for admittance. Helmets and gas masks 
were issued all around, and every one on duty took gas de- 
fense training. 

Beginning with a nucleus of men detached from the Wash- 
ington Provisional Brigade, Colonel Beasley in December 
1941 set up a signal shop, and began organizing a radio net- 
work to supplement and possibly replace tlie telephone system, 
in case enemy bombs crashed down. The main radio control 
was located in the White House itself, with five net stations 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


Soldiers of the Signal Detachment operate the White House security 
switchboard. 
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of 50 watts each at strategic centers in and near Washington. 
The main transmitter and antenna were remotely controlled. 
In addition, an emergency 50-watt set, powered by a Diesel 
unit which automatically cut in when commercial power 
failed, was set up on the White House grounds. A low fre- 
quency transmitter, also in the White House, served as the 
master control for a handitalkie (SCR 536A) net used by the 
military police and Secret Service men. A fleet of Secret 
Service cars and a few MP vehicles were equipped with mobile 
30- and 50-watt two-way radios, and additional receiver pick- 
up and transmitter control points were set up. 

A private branch telephone exchange board, separate from 
the White House switchboard, was also installed. Tie lines 
ran to key centers in Washington, with private lines to per- 
sons the President might wish to summon in emergencies. 
Direct lines ran also to all sources of air raid warnings. 

With his own plans laid and the Joint and Combined Chiefs 
of Staff functioning, President Roosevelt plunged into inter- 
national arrangements. Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
came over for a conference. Princess Martha of Norway ar- 
rived and took up residence outside the District. The Signal 
team installed a small radio station and a private branch tele- 
phone exchange at Lee, Massachusetts, where Queen Wilhelmina 
elected to stay for the summer of 1942. 

President Roosevelt soon resumed his trips to Hyde Park. 
and the Signal Detachment took action to provide additional 
communications. A 50-watt frequency modulation station was 
modified and installed on the Secret Service car attached to 
the Presidential train. Army vehicles, radio equipped, were 
spotted at strategically plotted points along the route between 
Washington and Poughkeepsie, so that the train was in con- 
stant touch with the White House all the way. Another FM 
radio link was installed in the old stable on the Presidents 
estate at Hyde Park. By means of a direct telephone line to 
Washington and frequency modulation radio, the White House 
was kept informed of the President’s whereabouts at all times. 

For security reasons, men of the Signal Detachment dressed 
in civilian clothes. Arrivals and departures of the Presidential 
party were made at late and early hours, to prevent crowds. 
However, appearance of familar cars and personnel on thie 
roads and in the vicinity of Poughkeepsie was the tipof. 
Probably not more than a few thousand persons knew of the 
movements. The press stuck faithfully to their agreement and 
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merely reported that the President had not held the usual 
press conference or that he could not be reached for comment. 

The President later sought respite in a mountain retreat, 
closer to the District of Columbia. The camp, formerly a 
summer place for children, had been turned over to the 
military. To the Marine guards, the Navy maintenance per- 
sonnel, the Secret Service and the Signal Corps men, the area 
seemed to be a proving ground for bad weather—an area 
where it rained continuously, “one day from the sky and two 
days off the trees.” The mountain itself was like solid rock, 
and when the time came to lay telephone cables, blasting was 
necessary. Crews from Army headquarters in Baltimore 
sweated over cables and equipment that alternately got water 
soaked or burned out when storms hit the mountain. The 
elements had a high regard for President Roosevelt, though, 
and he enjoyed many good days at the mountain lodge. The 
haven was named by the President at a press conference. When 
asked where he had been, he smiled and said “Shangri-La.” 

In spite of long-range planning and the complete support of 
the Signal Corps, a slip-up almost did occur. One afternoon 
at Shangri-La, a call came from the President’s lodge, “Mr. 
Hopkins wants to listen to Hitler’s speech!” Soldiers were 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


_The Presidential train at Georgian Bay, Ontario, prior to the Quebec 
Conference. 
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dispatched to locate a short wave radio in camp. They returned 
without success. Among the great variety of radio equipment 
on hand, nothing was immediately available for short wave 
broadcast reception. Finally, in one cabin a table-style broad- 
cast receiver was found. A quick check revealed a short wave 
band. The switch was thrown and the set tuned. German speech 
issued from the speaker. With ten minutes to go, two soldiers 
quickly strung an antenna outside the Roosevelt lodge. <A 
third soldier polished the battered radio cabinet, and another 
made certain that the tuning control was not touched. Then, 
tenderly, the set was carried to the President’s study where it 
was plugged in. The “Boss” and Mr. Hopkins listened while 
a stenographer recorded the frenzied phrases. This attribute 
was noteworthy about the White House official family—they 
never questioned our means of carrying out an order or request 
so long as it was accomplished. 

Top-flight plans, intimate correspondence, and war strategy 
discussions among President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, Generalissimo Stalin, General Eisenhower and many 
others were encoded and decoded by the enlisted men and 
officers of the Signal Detachment with never a slip. The re- 
sponsibility was heavy,-but it is on record that no enlisted 
man of the White House Signal Detachment failed in a crisis 
or was derelict in his duty. 

As the tempo of war activities increased, the manual coding 
and decoding of the heavy traffic to and from the President’s 
desk proved too slow. Sixty-word teletype printers with 
cryptographic attachments were installed at Hyde Park and in 
the Map Room of the White House. Similar equipment was 
carried and installed everywhere the President traveled. 

Army and Navy personnel manned the Map Room where 
the latest war information from all over the world was plotted. 
The President and his staff inspected these maps daily, and 
here many military and naval plans were germinated. Th'e 
White House communications center was run by the Combined 
Staff, while the White House Signal Detachment handled 
operations in the field. 

In May 1943, Colonel Beasley, the commanding officer, left 
the outfit and prepared to go overseas; and Major Dewitt Greer 
took command of the Detachment. In the Signal Detachment 
shop, work went forward in adapting equipment to specialized 
tasks. Signal equipment was mounted in saddle bags on 
motorcycles, with a speaker on the handlebars and a throat 
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microphone for transmission. Police-type 35-watt radios were 
installed in jeeps and station wagons. Metal detectors were 
designed and built for Secret Service use. Miniature receivers 
and transmitters were adapted and improved. A special broad- 
cast set was constructed for the President’s use. In the con- 
tinuous race to develop new, better, or more efficient methods, 
nothing was spared. Field crews were out constantly on sur- 
veys to test equipment or locations for optimum results. 

As early as May 1942, in preparation for the President’s tour 
of the country, the Signal Detachment was ordered to prepare 
a railroad car as a mobile radio station. A combination coach 
and baggage car, Number 1401, was secured by the Transporta- 
tion Corps and work began. To meet the standards of the Ameri- 
can Association of Railroads, extensive modifications were 
necessary. Seven inches above the roof was the maximum 
space allowable for tunnel clearance; so antenna wires were 
strung inside insulated tubing and mounted on porcelain high 
tension skirted insulators parallel to the roof. 


A fireproof 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
President Truman receives a teletype message aboard the Presidential 
radio car. Standing by the President are the maintenance officer of the 


Army Security Agency and the cryptographic officer, White House Signal 
Detachment. 
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double walled tank with a pump feed was built underneath 
the car to supply the gasoline power units which ran the 
transmitters. Among other items of radio equipment, Car 
1401 carried a dual channel 500-watt transmitter, a 250-waii 
FM transmitter-receiver combination, and a 75-watt transmitter 
for emergency use. After shakedown trials, the generators 
were converted to Diesel power, and the 500-watt generators 
were increased to two kilowatts. By further modifications, 
the static and vibration apparent in the early trials were mini- 
mized. Thereafter, wherever the President traveled on the 
North American continent, to Canada, Mexico, and the west 
coast, Car 1401’s facilities enabled the Commander in Chief to 
call the signals to the world-wide military team. 

When the President’s train put in on a siding at Georgian 
Bay, Ontario, in advance of the Quebec Conference in August 
1943, Car 1401 was the mobile powerhouse which furnished 
rectified power for the train batteries, pumped water and 
air for the cars, and provided constant radio communications 
to station WAR in Washington. Field telephones were strung 
for the sentries, and frequency modulation radio was used 
between the train and small boats when the President fished. 

At the staid Chateau Frontenac at Quebec, where the con- 
ferees assembled, a Signal Center was installed, with full 
duplex teletype conference circuits and additional telephone 
facilities provided. Telephone cables were festooned around 
the outside of the hotel. At the Citadel, the fort where the 
President and Prime Minister Churchill conferred, the Signal 
Detachment set up and operated the communications facilities 
for the President and his staff. 

The speed and efficiency of United States Army Signal Corps 
equipment was never better demonstrated that at Hyde Park 
during Prime Minister Churchill’s second visit. In a test of 
speed, the Prime Minister and the President sent identical 
messages over British and United States facilities to Australia. 
The President had his answer in less than two hours; the Prime 
Minister got his the next day. Again, in Canada, the Allied 
staff had difficulty believing that the coded answer which came 
from General MacArthur over a conference circuit had come 
so swiftly over such a great distance. Over the same conference 
circuit, decisions were reached which moved up the day of 
reckoning for the Japs. 

In preparation for the Teheran conference, Signal Detach- 
ment personnel leap-frogged ahead of the President, alerting 
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personnel at various points, setting up radio and telephone 
channels and moving on. With the locale of the conference 
held secret until the last minute, strange situations developed 
as a result of detachment personnel globe-hopping with A-] 
priority travel orders. To get the network functioning, one 
officer made a record trip to his post in Asmara, Eritrea, where 
a relay station was set up; and another officer and enlisted 
man traveled to Cairo, Egypt, in 76 hours—bucket seats all 
the way. 

The conference which began at Teheran was continued in 
thie shadow of the Pyramids. When the conference broke up, 
a trek was made across North Africa, stopping at General 
Kisenhower’s headquarters in Tunis. The President flew to 
Malta, then to Casablanca, where he boarded a ship for home. 

In the summer of 1944, President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and the Combined Staffs again met at Quebec. 
General Stoner supervised the installation of communications 
facilities at the Chateau Frontenac, with the White House 
Detachment handling the President’s private communications. 

To attend the meeting of the Big Three at Yalta, the Presi- 
dent traveled by ship through submarine-infested waters. From 
aboard the U.S.S. Catoctin off Yalta on the Black Sea, the 
Signal Office rushed equipment into position ashore; and the 
Detachment again swung into action. Communications were 
ferried to the Naval station for transmittal. In mid-February, 






Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
Installing a full duplex communications system at the Chateau Frontenac, 
in preparation for the Quebec Conference. 
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when the agreements were concluded, the travel-tested men of 
the White House Signal Detachment headed homeward with the 
Presidential entourage. 

In addition to setting up temporary installations at confer- 
ence sites, the White House Signal Detachment as early at 1943 
operated fixed radio stations in Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Shangri-La. Regardless of trips and 
conferences, communications development went on. With the 
cessation of hostilities, the Detachment could view with satis- 
faction the number of “firsts” compiled in the course of 
duty: first to construct and operate a long-range mobile radio 
station in a railroad car with high powered equipment; first 
to design and develop pocket-size metal detectors; first to 
design and develop pocket-size frequency modulation radio 
transmitters and receivers; first to keep a United States Presi- 
dent in 24-hour communication from any point on the North 
American continent to any point in the world where United 
States personnel were stationed. 

With a flexibility acquired in world-wide service, the White 
House Signal team today is applying the lessons of wartime 
experience to the problems of maintaining communications 
channels wherever the Commander in Chief travels. 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
One of the mobile power units set up for operation in the field. 

















APPRENTICE CREDIT FOR 
ARMY EXPERIENCE 


By 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER S. M. Justice, USN RESERVE 


OR the soldier approaching separation, new pathways are 

being blazed toward improved status in certain civilian 
crafts and trades, Apprenticeship authorities in many estab- 
lishments now grant credit for Army-acquired skills and train- 
ing. Veterans accepted as apprentices frequently are able to 
save months of training time because of their service ex- 
periences. 


In the academic field, a well-developed system of accredita- 
tion for service training exists. The soldier may obtain credit 
for courses taken in the United States Armed Forces Institute, 
and for passing certain tests. In the trade field, on the other 
hand, apprenticeship programs in certain trades and crafts 
grant recognition by degrees and at the discretion of local com- 
mittees for the skills acquired during military service. 


The experience of William Nichols is representative. Upon 
separation from the Army, Nichols decided to become an 
electrician. He applied to his local Electrical Joint Apprentice- 
ship Committee, and was summoned for an interview. He . 
met all the requirements, and was accepted to fill an available 
vacancy. 

Some of Nichols’ service experience closely resembled a 
portion of the training which he was scheduled to undergo as 
an apprentice. He had served for 18 months as an electrician 
(Military Occupational Specialty 078), performing such jobs 
as wiring conduits for airstrips, installing panel boards, pull 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER S. M. JUSTICE, USN Reserve (inactive), 
is Apprentice Standards Analyst, Apprentice Training Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. During the war, he was in charge of the Information 
Section, United States Armed Forces Institute, and later officer in charge, 
USAFI Unit, Educational Services Section, Bureau of Personnel, Navy 
Department. 
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boxes, and concealed equipment. In the course of this work, 
he had gained experience in reading blueprints and sketches. 


“How much credit do you feel should be allowed for this 
work?” a committee member asked. “I don’t know about that,” 
Nichols replied. “I feel that most of my 18 months’ work in 
the Army was closely related to what I will be doing as an 
apprentice.” 


“Do you feel that you have already learned most of the 
electrical trade?” Nichols was asked. “No, sir!” was the re- 
joinder. “I don’t mean that at all. It would be appreciated, 
however, if the committee would consider my service experience 
in terms of credit for what I already know and can do.” 


The committee chairman gave Nichols a list of the detailed 
work processes in the electrical trade, asking him to check each 
process which he believed himself capable of performing. 
A copy was given to the foreman, who carefully evaluated 
Nichols’ performance, especially on certain work processes in 
which previous experience was claimed. Reports were sub- 
mitted to the committee by the foreman and by the vocational 
school where Nichols was attending related classes twice a 
week. On the basis of these reports, the Committee granted 
a credit of nine months, or 1500 hours, for the experience 
Nichols had acquired in the Army. This credit allowed him 
to advance to the middle of the second six-month period of 
apprenticeship, with three years and three months of appren- 
ticeship remaining; and brought an increase in his wages. 


Nichols’ experience illustrates one of the methods by which 
some 2500 apprenticeship committees are evaluating previous 
experience, including military, in terms of apprenticeship 
credit. Not all military experience is sufficiently related to 
the work processes of civilian trades to have value. A member 
of a gun crew, for example, would have gained little experi- 
ence to qualify him for advanced status as a plumber or sheet- 
metal apprentice. Nevertheless, the possibility of accredita- 
tion in industry for service-acquired training and experience 
opens up new vistas for servicemen in the trades and crafts. 
A soldier skilled in a trade will not only climb the Army 
career ladder faster, but may also have a running start if he 
chooses to follow that trade upon separation. 

A 1945 survey conducted by the Apprentice Training Service. 
U. S. Department of Labor, revealed that among a group of 
1200 veterans entering apprenticeship in the building trades. 
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26 per cent received credit for related civilian job experience 
either before or after entering the armed forces; and nine per 
cent of the veterans received credit for experience acquired 
while in service. In 1946, a study by the same service of 800 
veteran apprentices showed that 25 per cent had been granted 
credit for related civilian job experience, while six per cent 
received credit for service experience. A more recent study of 
1016 apprentices indentured during 1946 to 14 joint apprentice- 
ship committees, revealed the following significant facts: 88 per 
cent were veterans; 58 per cent received some credit for pre- 
vious experience; and 14 per cent received some credit for 
service experience. 

Individual apprenticeship programs at~present show wide 
variation in credit practice. Of 16 veterans employed as 
plumber apprentices in a southwestern town, for example, 
five were allowed credit for previous related civilian job ex- 
perience, but none received credit for service experience. In a 
similar situation in the midwest, all of the 21 apprentices sur- 
veyed received some credit for related service experience. In 
a plant program in the Cleveland area, of the 12 pipefitter 
apprentices who received some credit for previous experience, 
six were allowed credit ranging from 200 to 2000 hours for 
appropriate experience in the armed forces. 

The amount of apprenticeship credit granted usually rests 
with the local employer or joint apprenticeship committee. 
Most authorities operating apprenticeship programs are com- 
mitted to the principle that “apprentices who have had prev- 
ious work experience, civilian or military, in a skilled trade, 
may receive credit for that experience and may be given ad- 
vanced status as apprentices commensurate with their experi-— 
ence. If credit is allowed, the apprentice will be paid the 
wage rate applicable to the level for which the credit awarded 
entitles him.” While subscribing to this principle, apprentice- 
ship committees generally are cautious in granting credit, 
evaluating only that part of previous experience which is 
definitely related to-the particular trade skills which the ap- 
prentice is expected to master. 

The problem of applying military experience toward ap- 
prenticeship credit differs in many respects from evaluating 
such experience for academic credit. The latter is coordinated 
by the United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI), which 
serves as a connecting link between the soldier and his school. 
\pprenticeship committees, on the other hand, have no such 
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coordinating agency; nor can any test be established in the 
trades comparable to the General Education Development 
test, which identifies the man’s broad educational level. In 
the apprenticeship program, credit is granted only for actual 
related job experience. 


Servicemen planning to follow a specific trade after leaving 
the Army as yet have no established means for applying, for 
apprenticeship credit prior to separation. The following pro- 
cedures, however, may simplify the transition for the service- 
man desiring to learn a specific trade after separation: 


1. Learn as much as possible about the trade—its tools, 
techniques, and apprenticeship requirements. The troop in- 
formation and education officer will assist and advise. 


2. Assemble, while still in service, a statement showing the 
specific tools and machines used, the various work processes 
performed, and the length or extent of work on each process. 


3. Since most apprenticeship committees prefer applicants 
with high school education or equivalent, the serviceman who 
has not completed high school may enhance his chance of 
selection as an apprentice by completing USAFI courses and 
tests leading to accreditation. 


4, After separation, the applicant should apply in person 
to the individual in charge of the apprenticeship program in 
the plant or community where he desires to train. Information 
about apprenticeship openings may be obtained from local 
offices of the various state employment services. Employment 
as an apprentice is the first and most important step; credit 
for any previous related experience may be considered at the 
time of employment, or later, in accordance with the ap- 
prenticeship establishment’s local policy. 


5. Upon applying as an apprentice, the discharged service- 
man may submit his separation papers, including his AGO 
Form 100, to his apprenticeship committee as official evidence 
of service experience and the type of military jobs which he 
has performed. The committee may then proceed to evaluate 
any relevant previous experience, as in the case of William 


Nichols. 


“Apprenticeship Training for Returning Servicemen,” a 
pamphlet published in 1945 and included in the Army Voca- 
tional Information Kit, contains further information of value. 
Copies may be obtained by writing to the Apprentice Training 
Service, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
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THE ARMY AS BANKER 


By 


Major ALFRED A. ABBOTT 


T WAS in the early days of the Normandy invasion, at a 

time when replacements were being rushed across the 
channel from camps around Southampton. In a tent by candle 
light, a finance officer was making the customary pre-invasion 
payments of 200 French francs each to a group of 500 enlisted 
men, preparatory to their leaving early the next morning. 
Upon balancing his cash later, the finance officer discovered 
that he was the equivalent of $9000 short, having mistaken, 
in the darkness and confusion, 500-franc notes. for fifties. 
Being personally responsible for his loss, he grabbed his hel- 
met, stuffed his brief case with fifty-franc notes and the pay- 
roll, and dashed to the docks, rushing up the gangplank as it 
was being raised. It took all the hours of the crossing to make 
the necessary adjustments, but when he finally landed on the 
shores of Normandy his accounts were balanced; and his only 
remaining problems were to get back to his duties in England 
and to convince his commanding officer that he had not been 
AWOL. 

While the task of disbursing Army money is not always as 
hectic, the Finance Department, in carrying out the mission 
imposed on it by law and Army Regulations, has made axio- 
matic the principle that prompt payment to the soldier is a 
military “must.” Wherever he is stationed—in the United 
States, in the thick of fighting in some wartime battle zone, 
or on occupation duty in the remotest region of Korea—the 
American soldier must always be paid on time and must 
have available the currency of the country in which he is 
serving, whether it happens to be dollars, pounds, francs, 
marks, rupees, or yen. 

MAJOR ALFRED A. ABBOTT, FD, is on duty in the Management Divi- 
sion, Office of the Chief of Finance, War Department. He served on the 


Staff and Faculty, Finance Training Center, and, during the war, com- 
manded the 104th Finance Disbursing Section in the European theater. 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Pho'o 


At a headquarters finance office, United States currency is exchanged for 
French franes. 


Making payments to military personnel and civilians working 
for the Army is only one of the many duties of the Finance 
Department. Among other activities, the Department pays for 
all supplies used by the military establishment; it handles 
allotments and allowances authorized for the support of 
soldiers’ dependents; it takes care of travel and transportation 
bills; it supervises military property accounting and auditing 
functions; it maintains accounting records for money ap- 
propriated by the Congress for the War Department; it issues 
savings bonds purchased by Army personnel; and it may also 
act as the soldier’s personal banker, paying him interest at 
four per cent per annum on his savings. 


Through the Personal Transfer Account Plan, the Finance 
Department also provided during the war a free service for 
transferring money by military personnel from overseas to the 
United States, handling in the peak month of October 1945 
more than 85 million dollars. 


As an indication of the vast amounts of money disbursed by 
the Finance Department, the Army during the war years spent 
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an overall total of 176 billion dollars. This included, among 
other expenditures, 29 billion for the payment of soldiers and 
the maintaining of enlisted men’s family allowances; 115 billion 
for procurement, comprising 800,000 contracts and millions of 
subcontracts; and another 15 billion for the financing of Gov- 
ernment contractors through guaranteed loans and advance 
payments, Altogether more than 437,000,000 payments were 
made to personnel by the War Department, with the Office 
of Dependency Benefits, now a part of the Army Finance 
Center at St. Louis, mailing out eight million checks on the 
first day of each month during its peak period. 

To cope with the myriad problems entailed in the handling 
of such gigantic sums of money, the Finance Department 
reached a top wartime strength of 4140 officers, 593 warrant 
officers, and 17,140 enlisted men, as compared with 357 per- 
sonnel in 1863 and 623 in 1920. 

The Finance Department, which was designated as the 
Army’s paymaster by the National Defense Act, is successor to 
the old Pay Department, from which it obtained its insignia 
and tradition. Created 16 June 1775, the Pay Department 
served as an instrument of the War Department until 1912, 
at which time its functions were assumed by the Quarter- 
master Corps. In 1920, all disbursing activities were divorced 
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Gun crews get their pay while on the alert somewhere in France. 
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from the Quartermaster Corps and the Finance Department 
was established. 

In the interest of economy and efficiency, present policies 
of the Finance Department have resulted in many of its fie} 
activities being centralized at the Army Finance Center, S: 
Louis, Missouri, a Class II activity under the jurisdiction o/ 
the Chief of Finance, Major General William H. Kasten. 
Units operating in the field include the Army Audit Agency 
regional offices, established in the various Army Areas to 
perform audits on an Army-wide basis within the zone of 
interior. Also operating under the Chief of Finance as Class 
II installations and activities are the various Finance Offices, 
U. S. Army, located at or near large commercial centers in 
the United States for the primary purpose of facilitating pay- 
ments to contractors furnishing supplies to the Army. Some 
Finance Offices, U. S. Army, are located overseas; for example, 
in Cairo, Egypt, and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Payment of troops is effected almost entirely on a decen- 
tralized basis, by specially trained finance personnel operating 
at posts, camps, stations and air bases. Each tactical division 
in the field also has its own finance section for payment of 
troops. In many areas overseas, finance service for unusually 
large troop concentrations is rendered by finance disbursing 
sections, set up as mobile units capable of being shifted any- 
where. Hundreds of these numbered finance sections were 
trained early in the war at the Finance Training Center, then 
located at Ft. Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. Many of these 
sections rendered exceptional service with combat troops, al 
hospital centers, ports of embarkation and other strategic 
points overseas where finance services were required, Within 
the zone of interior, garrison personnel are usually paid }y 
the local post finance officer and his staff, which in most case- 
consists of enlisted men as well as civilian employees. 

During the war, disbursing officers often operated close to 
the front lines and were necessarily subjected to all the 
hazards of combat. In the Pacific they moved from island to 
island, landing on beachheads in the opening phases of an 
assault; and in the more mobile types of warfare conducted in 
the European theater, they were frequently cut off from their 
own lines. 

On the Italian front, one mobile disbursing section spent 
over 500 days within medium artillery range of the enemy, 
being bombed, strafed, and shelled. Often the section moved 
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on a prearranged schedule, without regard to the immediate 
position of the infantry. A member reports one experience: 
“Qur newly assigned area, according to the map, was just 
outside Vicenza and about five miles behind the lines. At 
least, that was what it should have been. As we moved toward 
it, we began passing the infantry. A few miles further on we 
passed antitank guns located along the sides of the road. 
This seemed a little odd, but since our maps showed the 
Germans a considerable distance away, we continued forward. 
Suddenly an American tank destroyer began shelling some 
Germans only a few hundred yards away. Before we could 
pitch camp, the Germans began a counter-attack. We manned 
fox holes with the rest of the troops, but the Germans struck 
to the west, getting in behind us. We were cut off for about 
four hours before American tanks drove the Germans back 
and reunited us with the rest of the troops. The next day we 
were doing business as usual.” 

Finance men in the combat zones conducted their dis- 
bursing activities in any type of shelter available. Disbursing 
sections have been housed in native mud huts, Normandy 
stables, elaborate Riviera chateaus, post offices, abandoned wine 
cellars, farm houses, old railroad cars, and more frequently, 
tents. Near Tunisia, one young disbursing officer operated 
from the rear 40-and-8 car of an old French train, carrying 
with him over a million dollars in currency. He was enjoying 


Official U. S. Atmy Signal Corps Photo 


A jeep hood serves as pay table during the advance into Germany. 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


Pay day line-up somewhere in Australia. 


the beautiful mountain scenery, the cork forests and flowery 
vales, when suddenly the car broke loose and started rolling 
backward at accelerating speed around the curves of the 
canyon. Fortunately, the officer was able to reach a hand 
brake which stopped the car just as it was about to plunge 
into a bridge. 

Tons of currency and coin totalling many millions of dollar- 
were secretly transported during the war to all parts of the 
world by finance officers. Packages were so well disguised that 
laborers doing the unloading seldom suspected that they were 
actually handling millions of dollars. On one occasion, in 
Africa, the disguise was so effective that it almost proved a 
finance officer's undoing. In the unloading, a case of money 
was mistaken for medical supplies and was temporarily used 
by a soldier as a seat at the mess table. When the box was 
opened, it was discovered that he had been sitting on $640,000 
in invasion currency. 

Finance personnel had to be prepared to cope with any 
emergency. An enlisted man was routed out of bed before 
daylight and told to “go count some captured German money.” 
After driving for two hours, the soldier and five others 
arrived at Merkers, Germany, proceeding to the outskirts of 
town, where an old salt mine was located. As they approached 
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the mine, they thought it strange that several tanks should 
be placed on both sides of the road, buttoned up and ready 
for action, with machine guns set up in between. Entering 
the mine, they were dropped deep beneath the surface in an 
elevator and were led to a huge cave of salt rock, the entrance 
to which had just been blasted away by the Engineers. As 
they entered the cave, they found thousands of bags and 
packages filled with gold coins, gold nuggets, valuable metals 
and treasure of all kinds, including bars of platinum. It was 
the German gold reserve practically intact, valued, according 
to subsequent newspaper reports, at approximately three billion 
dollars. 

Finance personnel had many opportunities to observe native 
shrewdness in money matters. In India, a worker who had 
been allowed a small sum by the U. S. Foreign Claims Com- 
mission for injuries sustained when he had been hit by an 
Army motorcycle, sadly limped into the finance office to collect 
his money. Since the accident had occurred more than a 
year before, and it appeared that the man would be crippled 
for life, the finance officer was sympathetic as he made his 
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Issuing pay to native laborers at an Army base in China, 
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payment. Upon receiving the money, however, the native 
broke into a broad smile, wheeled about, and walked off 
without revealing the slightest indication of a limp. 

At the fall of Corregidor, in the midst of the most bitter 
and hopeless kind of fighting, finance personnel carried out 
their assigned duties. As one member of the post finance 
office at Fort McKinley reported afterwards: “We audited 
the Philippine government accounts, burned the paper money, 
dropped the silver in the bay, sent the gold back to the States. 
then took to the beaches and fought until we were captured.” 


Today, with the exigencies of war no longer present, the 
Finance Department has turned its attention to postwar prob- 
lems, outstanding among which is the processing of millions 
of terminal leave pay claims. Of the six million claims 
received, as of April 1947, over five and one-half million have 
been honored and paid, for a total outlay of approximately 
$1,180,000,000. In the month of January 1947, it disbursed 
an overall sum of $1,008,000,000. It paid out $306,900,000 to 
military personnel, including family allowances and voluntary 
allotments in the amount of $60,000,000. It took care of 
180,000 enlisted men’s deposit accounts exceeding 20 million 
dollars in soldiers’ deposits and issued over $10,000,000 worth 
of savings bonds. 

While doing this, the Finance Department continued to take 
specific measures toward effecting economy in the postwar 
period. The enormous scope of the wartime audit task for 
cost-plus-fixed-fee and similar contracts required decentralized 
offices, many of them in contractors’ plants. Through its newly 
established, centralized Army Audit Agency, a system closely 
analogous to a business audit by certified public accountants, 
the Army has been able to effect more uniform policies and 
procedures, thus obtaining better auditing, increased efficiency, 
and a material saving in manpower. 

Control of expenditures through cost-keeping systems for 
the entire Army is also being developed by the Finance 
Department. The Chief of Finance has been given the re- 
sponsibility of working out an overall cost accounting system 
which will provide a basis for comparison of costs between 
activities within the military establishment as well as between 
the Army and comparable private businesses. By constan! 
study and analysis of existing pay procedures, the Army Finance 
Department is keeping abreast of new developments designed 
to increase efficiency and reduce operating costs. 








EVALUATING THE NEWS 


By 


Major CHaAr.Les J. ARNOLD 


CCORDING to reader surveys, Americans devote an average 

of thirty minutes a day to their newspapers. For most of 
us, thirty minutes is not enough time for a careful and critical 
reading of the news. Only by taking the time to read and 
evaluate our newspapers critically can we hope to get a 
balanced view of the contemporary scene. 


How can the average reader, with the most economical use 
of time, get a reasonably sound appraisal of the news? 


The first step is to check the news source. Reporters and 
editors constantly evaluate the sources of the news. Readers 
should do the same. Is the person quoted who is responsible 
for the source of the facts? If so, is he quoted directly? In 
most cases, those who have the facts and who are pursuing 
honest ends welcome the opportunity to be quoted. A direct 
quotation, enclosed in quotation marks, puts the speaker’s 
words firmly on the record. Although reporters at news con- 
ferences strive to get all the facts on the record, the ethics of 
journalism permits a person giving out news to stipulate that 
he is not to be quoted directly. He may restrict the reporter’s 
use of the information by saying that certain statements will 
be for “attribution only” or for “background only.” 


When a statement appears in indirect or paraphrased form 
it does not necessarily mean that the person at the source has 
restricted the use of his words. Paraphrasing often is neces- 
sary to make the story brief and forceful. However, if a 
lengthy story appears wholly without direct quotations and 
the subject matter is “touchy,” it would be a good guess that 
the person interviewed said to the reporter, “You can use this, 
but—no quotes.” Persons who have axes to grind or who are 


MAJOR CHARLES J. ARNOLD, Ord Dept, is an instructor in public in- 
formation at the Army Information School. During the war he served 
as a public relations officer in the Pacific theater. 
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not sure of their ground hate to be quoted because their exact 
words in print cannot be taken back. 

Many editors will not use a story if the person at the source 
refuses to be named; but occasionally an editor will approve 
a story of great importance, especially if he knows that a 
competing newspaper is carrying it. The reluctance of editors 
to use unsupported stories is illustrated by a painful experience 
of mine as a cub reporter. I wrote a political “dope” story of 
fairly sensational implications in which the informant was not 
named or quoted directly. It would have been extremely bad 
politics if he had permitted the use of his name. The story 
went on the wire; and within half an hour the New York 
editors wired back that the story was too “hot” to stand up 
without a quotable authority. The politician refused to be 
quoted in any form. The final message from New York read: 
“IF SOURCE REFUSES TO QUOTE, KILL ARNOLD.” 

By reading carefully the complete news story and by paying 
particular attention to the authorities cited, the reader can 
usually detect any lack of factual reporting. He should attach 
high validity to news stories in which the person at the source 
is named and quoted, and lower validity to stories in which 
the informant is neither quoted nor named. 

A careless newspaper reader also will find it easy to confuse 
facts with speculation. Although the reporter who writes a 
speculative story about politics or international developments 
may have seventy-five per cent of the facts, he may err in 
“doping out” the other twenty-five per cent. When reading 
a speculative story the reader should withhold judgment until 
the line of speculation is borne out by actual happenings. 

Exaggeration is another pitfall. Newspapers are anxious 
to get into print interviews with persons who witnessed an 
event, because the “I was there” element makes a good story. 
However, under the impact of world-shaking events or the 
stress of working on an exciting story, the reporter may distort 
his account. Accidental distortions, the result of faulty ob- 
servation or mass hysteria, occurred in the early reports of 
fire and explosions at Texas City. Estimates of the numbers 
of dead and injured immediately following the blast were fan- 
tastically high. The imaginations of the reporters first on 
the scene were profoundly shocked by the extent of the damage 
and the numbers of dead and injured concentrated in a small 
area. Dazed and hurt survivors told barely coherent stories. 
When other reporters arrived and the confusion lessened, press 
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reports became accurate. The actual death toll was high, but 
the number was less than half that of the early estimates. 
In absorbing the details of an accident, the reader should avoid 
making a snap judgment of its importance and reserve his 
decision until reports are more complete. Objective news 
reporting is not colored by big adjectives or by claims that 
the event is the “greatest of all time.” 

Experienced newspapermen are graduate students in the 
school of human nature; consequently, some are extremely 
sensitive to individual personalities. A few may react to an 
antagonistic personality with a subconscious desire to retaliate 
in print. Others remain candid no matter how rude or over- 
bearing the person interviewed may be. Prejudice written 
into a news story usually is unintentional. If a reporter writes 
an “angry” story it is because his temper got the best of him 
for the moment, and not because he consciously wishes to 
“color” the news. For example, a government official held 
a press conference immediately after he attended a cocktail 
party. Outwardly he did not appear intoxicated, and he preb- 
ably was guilty of little more than poor timing of his con- 
ference. But one reporter wrote a story in which the official 
was portrayed as bumbling and inefficient. Others wrote 
straight accounts, with no hint of antagonism. As in the 
case of accidental distortion, elements of unintentional preju- 
dice can be eliminated by the reader if he checks at least two 
accounts of an event against each other. 

The thoughtful newspaper reader carefully analyzes the 
editorial policy .of his paper so that he does not confuse edi- 
torial comment with factual reporting. There is considerable 
variation in the methods used by newspapers to present their 
editorial opinions; but in general one or more of the following 
policies is followed: (1) All editorial comment is confined to 
the editorial page. (2) In addition to standard editorial com- 
ment, the paper runs in the news section, from time to time, 
special stories that follow an editorial line. (3) Editorial 
policy is played up by giving special emphasis to minor stories. 

News stories containing editorial comment usually are written 
by special staff writers, and the reader can detect them by the 
“by-line” of the author. It also is easy to detect editorializing 
through the use of emphasis. For example, if a newspaper 
has called editorially for more traffic lights, prominent front- 
page display may be given to a minor accident in which a 
pedestrian is slightly injured by an automobile at an unregu- 
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lated intersection, Again, careful evaluation by the reader 
will help him guard against the mistake of accepting an edi- 
torial opinion as an indisputable fact. 


Most large newspapers carry a number of syndicated columns, 
the writers of which take different views on controversial sub- 
jects. The views of the columnists often do not agree with 
the newspaper policy, but the editor publishes them just the 
same. The natural tendency of the reader is to read the 
columnist whose views most nearly agree with his own. How- 
ever, for a well-balanced understanding of the news, particu- 
larly international news, the reader should follow a number 
of columnists, even though he may not agree with their views. 


Probably the greatest single force in keeping the news in 
American newspapers accurate is competition. If a paper’s 
reports are consistently inaccurate or incomplete, it suffers 
in competition with more accurate competitors. The press 
associations that serve the newspapers also compete. If their 
reports are inaccurate, newspaper editors protest volubly. 


News reports are carefully evaluated by editors before they 
are printed, but the reader should enlarge on the process 
himself so that he will not accept half the story as the complete 
version. He should look for and recognize interpretation in 
the news as such, and in his mind keep opinions in the news 
separate from the facts. Equally important, he should re- 
member that speculation is guessing and should not judge 
the importance of news until all the facts are printed. Finally, 
for thoughtful, considered evaluation of the news, he should 
subscribe to a number of newspapers and read different ac- 
counts of events, for accuracy and objectivity. As William 
Allen White said: “By shopping around, the public gets the 
truth in a free press.” 


AID 


After the most costly war in our history, we as a nation had hoped 
for some kind of rest. We have found ourselves instead confronted with 
demands for renewed effort, for keener vigilance, for heavier responsi- 
bility. And they are demands which we know in our hearts can be 
ignored only at our peril. 





The Honorable Walter G. Andrews, Chairman 
Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives 
—in “The Reserve Officer” Magazine 











USAFI ON WHEELS 


By 


TECHNICAL SERGEANT SAMUEL J. ZISKIND, RESERVE 


UMBLING along the autobahn and over the rutted back 

roads of the orient, in six-by-sixes, trailer trucks, con- 
verted ambulances and machine-shop vehicles, by jeep, plane, 
and even railroad car, circuit riding troop information and 
education officers and enlisted assistants are penetrating to the 
field to bring the facilities of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute to troops in outlying areas of Japan, Korea, the 
Philippines, Germany, and Austria. Stocked with USAFT text- 
books and vocational guidance data, and staffed by trained 
educational counsellors, these mobile units serve as itinerant 
guidance clinics in distant outposts, wherever American troops 
are stationed. 


Unlike the gypsy caravans which creep stealthily into town, 
the Army’s drive to make every soldier aware of USAFI service 
is heralded by a carefully prepared plan of action. The troop 
information and education officer desiring services of a USAFI 
mobile unit notifies major headquarters. Tentative dates are 
suggested, and a two to three-day visit to the unit is scheduled. 


The arrival of the USAFI mobile unit usually is preceded 
by 2 publicity campaign through the regional outlets of Armed 
Forces Network, the columns of Stars and Stripes, and the 
theater TI&E Bulletin. Posters, releases for unit newspapers, 
and spot announcements are forwarded to the troop information 
and education officer prior to the visit. Jeep-borne advance 
agents, with a troop information and education noncommis- 
sioned officer in charge, establish liaison with the unit to be 
serviced. The jeep is stocked with a supply of USAFI course 
lists, posters, and advertising material for distribution. It also 





TECHNICAL SERGEANT SAMUEL J. ZISKIND, AGD Reserve, is on the 
editorial staff of the ARmMy INFORMATION Dicest. During the war he was in 
the Information and Education Division, ETO. 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
A field service trailer unit and staff in the Wiesbaden area. 


serves as a courier in speeding USAFI applications to head- 
quarters, and for restocking the trailer unit in the field. 

An advance agent of the USAFI mobile education team visits 
the commanding officer, and is informed of problems peculiar 
to the unit. With strong command support assured, the 
USAFI mobile education team swings into action. A site is 
reserved near the mess hall, orderly room, barracks, or other 
gathering place. If the schedule permits, arrangements are 
made to explain the policies, work, and goals of USAFI 
during a scheduled period with the men. Frequently, the 
regular Troop Information Hour is devoted to this purpose. 

As soon as the USAFI mobile unit passes the sentries at the 
control post and rumbles to a stop at the selected site, the 
van doors are opened, compact signboards and other display 
materials are unfolded, a portable stairway is lowered, and the 
staff is ready for business. Trained personnel are prepared 
to answer any questions soldiers may ask concerning testing 
services, college requirements, courses for job preparation, 
requirements for high school graduation in various states, 
employment opportunities in particular professions and voca- 
tional fields, and accreditation. 

The facilities of the mobile unit include a sample library of 
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USAFI textbooks used in some of the 304 courses offered in 
elementary, high school, technical and college fields. The 
mobile unit also carries a vocational advisement kit containing 
information on job placement and training; a display rack with 
popular textbooks for the shopper’s immediate inspection; a 
supply of ready-packaged courses for those who desire over-the- 
counter service; and application forms for USAFI correspond- 
ence courses and civilian school accreditation. 

A team consisting of a troop information and education officer, 
enlisted assistants, and occasionally a civilian specialist as- 
sists the soldiers in making application for civilian school 
credit for Army schooling and experience. Individual counsel- 
ling is offered on present and future educational plans, with 
catalogs and literature from colleges and universities available 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
Commander Edmund R. Johnson, USN, helps soldiers with their educa- 
tional planning at Camp Drake, Japan. 
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for guidance. Equipped with all necessary forms to conduct 
a USAFI enrollment and testing program, the team not only 
explains enrollment and test procedures for USAFI courses, 
but also administers General Education Development tests to 
determine educational levels. 

In the Pacific theater, approximately 240 installations have, 
been visited by roving units during the past six months. More 
than 15,000 troops have received personalized advice on educa- 
tional oportunities under the Army Education Program. 
USAFI tests have been administered to 2692 men, and 10,420 
military personnel have enrolled in correspondence and self- 
teaching courses. USAFI facilities are used interchangeably 
by Army and Navy personnel. 

So widespread are demands for services of mobile units that 
a variety of transportation methods has been devised. In 
the Pacific theater, a railway box car is being converted into 
a complete USAFI rail unit that will offer all the services 
available at the Tokyo branch office, except lesson service. 
Three L-5 planes have been provided by the Ist Cavalry Divi- 
sion to transport USAFI personnel and materials to artillery 
batteries in isolated areas. A converted 214 ton machine-shop 
truck, dubbed Bertha, is presently servicing the Tokyo-Yoko- 
hama area. A smaller unit, consisting of a 34 ton ambulance 
known as Gypsy, has been secured to reach the remote areas 
of the IX Corps around Sendai. Four mobile education teams 
are operating in Korea, utilizing three 6 x 6 trucks and one 
jeep. 

In the European theater, a ten-ton trailer-truck has been 
delivering educational service throughout the American Zone 
since February 1946. Outfitted with shelves, office equip- 
ment, electric lights, and exhibit racks, the trailer is stocked 
with 2500 self-teaching courses for direct distribution and a 
supply of posters, application forms, course lists, and USAFI 
advertising material. This USAFI Mobile Book Store has 
canvassed the installations of the lst and 9th Infantry Divisions, 
traveling widely throughout the American Zones in Germany, 
Austria, and the Bremen enclave. Over-the-counter service 
has proved successful in every command visited. Soldiers 
desiring to enroll in courses pay a two-dollar enrollment fee 
and walk away with the textbooks. Personal advisement by 
the USAFI specialists has further enlarged the soldiers’ under- 
standing and appreciation of educational opportunities offered 


by USAFI. 
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During the first six months of operation, over 2200 course 
enrollments in correspondence, university extension, and self- 
teaching courses were reported by the USAFI Mobile Book 
Store. Two similar trailers have been procured to expand the 
scope of operations. Hospitals throughout the American Zone 
are receiving special attention, as hospitalized soldiers evince 
keen interest in making use of their spare time.» Many units 
have requested a return tour as soon as possible. Among 
new arrivals and veteran troops alike, offerings of the USAFI 
caravans are greeted as a means for constructive use of off- 
duty time. 


From the days of Socrates to Mark Hopkins, the ideal of 
educators has been to bring education into the marketplace, 
where it can be a living, vital force in workaday lives. Thanks 
to the mobility of USAFI units on wheels, soldiers everywhere 
are discovering that the Army Education Program combines 
opportunity for study with a career of action. 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
American troops in Yokohama explore educational opportunities offered 


by the USAFI mobile unit. 











Books in the fields of military interest are 
reviewed in this department. Selection of 
titles and opinions expressed are those of 


the reviewer. Currently, the department 
is conducted by Colonel Frank Monaghan, Reserve, formerly chief 
of the Analysis Branch, Public Relations Division, War Department, 
and previously professor of history at Yale University. 
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In a superb book of pictures telling the story of the troops 
under the command of SHAEF, Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy 
and Lt. Col. Herbert L. Bregstein have, in Soldiers’ Album 
(Houghton Mifflin, $5), struck a most happy combination. 
Colonel Dupuy was the SHAEF Public Relations Officer, while 
his collaborator was in charge of still pictures in SHAEF 
Public Relations Division. Some 400 pictures have been 
selected from literally hundreds of thousands and the printers 
have done an excellent job in reproducing them. While the 
text is succinct, it is very well proportioned to the illustrations. 
The book, in format and typography, is a handsome achieve- 
ment. In all, we have seen no better book of its kind devoted 
to the American forces in western Europe, nor do we expect 
to see such a one. 

Major George Fielding Eliot has again turned in a superb 
performance in The Strength We Need: A Military Program for 
America Pending Peace (Viking, $3). To readers who follow 
his many newspaper and periodical articles the book will not 
present much of novelty, but they will be grateful to have them 
in book form. Major Eliot’s concrete and comprehensive 
program is presented with characteristic vigor. He points out 
that we have two objectives: the gradual attainment of the 
rule of law in the affairs of mankind and the necessity of sur- 
viving in the interval before that is achieved. He believes that 
the first can be attained, but only if we give proper attention 
to interim survival. Both for the establishment of world law 
and for interim survival we must have adequate armed strength. 
For this armed strength Major Eliot presents a detailed plan. 
Among many especially fine chapters is that in which the 
author champions universal military training. 

Reginald M. Cleveland’s Air Transport at War (Harper & 
Brothers, $3.50) is the semi-official history of the Air Transport 
Command and the Naval Air Transport Service in World War 
II. No person who was in the armed services can fail to be 
aware of some of the many achievements, but when the whole 
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picture is presented the effect is astonishing and staggering. 
It represented a high triumph of integration of civilian and 
military skills and knowledge. The author has carefully 
documented his story, but he writes so easily and well that 
none of the inherent drama is lost. Here, for the first time, 
is the richly merited tribute of the important part the civilian 
air lines played in the final victory. And here again is a 
book one must read to attain any adequate overall picture 


of World War II. 
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INFORMATION 


Publicizing the Story of Soviet Espionage 


On occasion, special announcements and items of current 
interest are publicized in Army Talk. A recent issue, Army 
Talk 181, “The Chemical Corps,” contains an announcement of 
the Army-wide program for publicizing the distribution of the 
book, Soviet Spies—The Story of Russian Espionage in North 
America, by Richard Hirsch. The publication is a factual re- 
port on the breaking of the atomic bomb espionage ring in 
North America. Copies of this book are being distributed 
down to the company level—two copies for each company or 
comparable unit, or approximately one copy per 100 men. 
TI&E officers are encouraged to set up a circulation schedule 
so that every soldier has an opportunity to read this book. 


New Manual for Newspaper Editors 


“A Guide for Army Newspaper Editors,” War Department 
Pamphlet 20-23, will be distributed during August to all Army 
newspapers serviced by the Armed Forces Press Service. This 
pamphlet, an up-to-date revision of the 1944 “Army Newspaper 
Editors’ Manual,” contains factual data on methods of news 
gathering and writing, effective news presentation, general 
composition and make-up, headline writing, editorial policy, 
and related topics. 
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Northern Hemisphere Map 


A polar projection map of the northern hemisphere, now in 
preparation, will serve TI&E officers as an effective visual aid 
for reference use. The attractively colored map also contains 
a time chart which is applicable at every point where American 
soldiers are stationed. Distribution will be made shortly. 


Program for Overseas Replacements 


“The Integrated Troop Information Program,” War Depart- 
ment Pamphlet 20-22, now in distribution, replaces Letter, 
TI&E Division, 20 December 1946, Subject: “Revised Troop 
Information Program for Overseas Replacements.” The new 
pamphlet lists a detailed TI&E training program (including 
references) for troops in Replacement Training Centers and 
in the overseas replacement system. 


EDUCATION | 


Interest in Technical Courses 


The Mineral Industries Extension Services department of 
one of the Eastern colleges cooperating with USAFI reports 
an increasing interest in technical training subjects. A recent 
summary lists the ten most popular correspondence course 
technical subjects as follows: Petroleum Refining, Geology, 
Natural Gas Engineering, Metallurgy, Meteorology, Mineralogy, 
Ceramics, Coal Mining, Mineral Economics, and Geography. 
Troop information and education officers are advised to in- 
form personnel of the extensive range of technical subjects 
available through college and university extension correspond- 
ence courses in cooperation with USAFI. 


USAFI Registration Centers 


A standing operating procedure for the establishment and 
operation of USAFI Registration Centers at Army installations 
in the zone of interior has been approved by the Troop In- 
formation and Education Division. Commanding officers may 
submit requests to Headquarters, USAFI, Madison 3, Wisconsin, 
for the establishment of USAFI Registration Centers. 

In order to make popular USAFI courses more easily and 
quickly available to students, USAFI Registration Centers 
will be established initially at installations already authorized 
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to stock and administer General Education Development tests, 
and at the larger installations. Policies governing registration 
by USAFI Registration Centers will be identical to those in 
force at Headquarters, USAFI. Bulletins will be issued regu- 
larly by Headquarters, USAFI, to announce policy changes. 


Army Education Program Report Revised 


The new Army Education Program Education Center Report, 
Control] Symbol WDSIE-4, and its accompanying War Depart- 
ment Memorandum 350-110-2, have been revised to clarify 
procedures. The revised WD AGO Form 651, dated 1 June 
1947, replaces the original form dated 1 February 1947. 


Army Participation in USAFI Branches 


Analysis of recent USAFI Branch reports shows the follow- 
ing percentages of troops participating during the first quarter 
of 1947. Percentages are based on theater strength figures. 


New Enrollments Active Enrollments 


Branch During Quarter as of 31 March 1947 
PRG Gee esicts etal eaceuees 4.9 per cent 16.9 per cent 
@entral Pace: cscc os cdinwerices 2.5 per cent 20.0 per cent 
ME 04060 esd464eertnknnavwias 4.0 per cent 10.8 per cent 
TT CTT COE Tr ee 1.3 per cent 9.9 per cent 
Panama Canal Department and 

(AVES: Wan ciaceanaien coat 1.8 per cent 5.8 per cent 


Participation in USAFI training by Army personnel over- 
seas is now greater than at any former time. 


Army Education Program Publicity 


The TI&E officer at the Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indiana, has. published an attractive mimeographed 
bulletin describing Army Education Program activities and 
services available to personnel at that post. A limited number 
of copies has been made available for distribution. Interested 
TI&E officers should address requests for copies to the Chief, 
Troop Information and Education Division, Attention: Educa- 
tion Branch, War Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


Model Poster Album Distributed 


The Model Poster Album mentioned in the November 1946 
ARMY INFORMATION Dicest has been compiled and forwarded 
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to Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, Army Areas and 
Army Air Forces major commands. Supplements will be is- 
sued when additional materials have been received from the 
field. The several commands receiving copies of the Model 
Poster Album are authorized to reproduce them for distribu- 
tion to their lower echelons. 


RADIO REVIEW 


Educational Radio Programs 


The following programs, in the series indicated, will be 
issued during August. 

This Is The Story 

One Hungry Man (Unhappy economic conditions and poli- 
tical unrest in Italy for the past 30 years, and their effect on 
the life of the individual Italian.) 

Abigail Opens The White House (Story of President John 
Adams and his wife, Abigail. Pictures the social and political 
life in Washington during the 1790s.) 

Yankee From Olympus (Incidents in the life of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes.) 

Antonin Dvorak—A Czech Ear for American Music (The 
Czech composer’s visit to America, and his influence on Ameri- 
can music and composers.) 

Science Magazine of the Air 

Happy Landing (Development, utilization, and value of the 
radar in Ground Controlled Approach.) 

From the Bookshelf of the World 

Pride and Prejudice (Dramatization of Jane Austen’s famous 
novel, satirizing manners and customs of late 18th century 
England.) 

Heard at Home: At least four programs, issued during 
August, will be selected from current forum and roundtable 
series, including: People’s Platform, American Forum of the 
Air, America’s Town Meeting of the Air, University of Chicago 
Roundtable, and Our Foreign Policy. 


Transcription Library Service 


The following programs have been added to the AFRS 
Transcription Library Service: 

The Man With Green Fingers—H-41-142. Early struggles 
and final success of America’s great naturalist, Luther Burbank. 
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Rockets Away!—H-42-130. Development and use of rocket 
projectiles. 

In addition, all programs of the series, From The Bookshelf 
of the World, automatically become part of the Transcription 
Library Service. 


FILM REVIEW 


New films now in distribution include: 

Lighter Than Air—Rigid Airships—OF-34 (running time 31 
minutes) reviews the story of the airship, utilizing rare histori- 
cal films, animation and special effects to underscore the 
dramatic moments of dirigible history. 

San Francisco 1945—OF-30 (running time 17 minutes) is an 
account of the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization held in San Francisco, April 1945. 

The Pacific Coast—EF-11 (running time 18 minutes), a 
“March of Time” production released for use with the TI&E 
program, portrays the Pacific Coast as richly blessed with scenic 
beauty; endowed with natural resources; and proud of its com- 
mercial, industrial and financial development. 

All of the above listed films are distributed by Signal Corps 
Film Libraries. 





er i D Prepared by the staff of the 


Public Information Division, 


NEWS LETTER War Department Special Staff. 


PID Staff Reduced 


Congressional cuts in 1948 fiscal year appropriations have 
caused a sharp reduction in the number of personnel employed 
in the Public Information Division, War Department. Cur- 
rently, 40 officers and 90 civilians are assigned to the Division, 
as compared to the wartime peak of 150 officers and 350 
civilians in the Bureau of Public Relations on VJ Day. 











Negro Interest Unit Activities 


Since its inception in August 1943, the Negro Interest Unit, 
Public Information Division, has prepared and released to 
the press thousands of news items, photographs, and matrices 
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covering the activities of Negro troops in the Army. Officers 
assigned to the Unit have traveled more than 150,000 miles 
in the zone of interior and overseas to assist in organizing 
public information and troop information programs pertaining 
to Negro troops. 


The Unit maintains close liaison with the Negro press, 
other information media, and units of the War Department 
Public Information Division, including Review Section, 
Speaker’s Unit, and Magazine and Book Unit. The Unit is fre- 
quently called upon to provide information for use by mem- 
bers of Congress and by social and civic organizations. It 
prepares recommendations on the release of information about 
Negro troops, and assists the Public Information Division in 
planning press conferences and tours. 


Motion Pictures Revive Army Theme 


Hollywood studios are preparing another cycle of war films. 
The latest group of war pictures should be ready for release 
early in 1948. 


Paramount Studios is currently shooting “The Long Grey 
Line” and “A Foreign Affair.” The former, a high-budget 
production starring Alan Ladd, was written by William Wister 
Haines, author of the novel, Command Decision. The script 
of “A Foreign Affair” concerns activities of the Army of oc- 
cupation in Germany, with leading roles by Jean Arthur and 
Marlene Dietrich. “Operation Candybar” is also in produc- 
tion at this studio. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer will produce “Homecoming,” a re- 
habilitation story, and “Command Decision.” RKO’s produc- 
tion schedule includes “Hirohito’s Children,” “Berlin Express,” 
and another combat story as yet untitled. Universal is preparing 
“Lights Out,” the story of a blind veteran. Charles Rodgers’ 
newly formed Bro-Rog Productions is working on an untitled 
story starring former West Point cadets Glenn Davis and 
Felix Blanchard. Columbia and Warner Brothers also have 
scripts on Army subjects under way or under consideration. 


Two studios in recent weeks have arranged clearances for 
filming scenes on location in the American Zone in Germany. 
In the documentary field, “This is America” is preparing a 
two-reel subject on the Army’s present problems. “The March 
of Time” also will devote an issue to the Army. 
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NEWS LETTER i saracts, re 


General Eisenhower at AIS Graduation 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower delivered the 
commencement address and presented graduation certificates 
to 159 officers and 69 enlisted men at Army Information School 
graduation exercises on 2] May. Extracts from General Eisen- 
hower’s remarks appeared in the July issue of THE DiceEsr. 


The 159 officers who were graduated included 91 Troop In- 
formation and Education officers and 68 Public Information 
officers, of whom Army Ground Forces sent 89, Army Air Forces 
38, Administrative and Technical Services 26, Women’s Army 
Corps 1, and the United States Navy 3. The class, in attendance 
since 24 February, also included two Canadian Army officers. 
The 69 enlisted men, all graduates of the Troop Information 
and Education Course, came from: Army Ground Forces 48; 
Army Air Forces 12; Administrative and Technical Services 9. 











Senior Officers’ Conference 

Twenty senior officers participated in a Senior Officers’ 
Conference at the Army Information School. Eight repre- 
sentatives each from among the faculties and recent graduates 
of the National War College and the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces attended, including three Naval officers from the 
faculty of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. Four 
senior officers of the Army Ground Forces also were enrolled. 
The two-week conference, beginning 7 July, covered principles 
taught in the Public Information and the Troop Information 
and Education Departments of the School. 


New Classes Begin 

Officers’ Course Number 6 began on 9 June. Of the 185 
officers registered, 99 were enrolled in the Troop Information 
and Education Course and 86 in the Public Information Course. 
Army Ground Forces sent 102 officers, Army Air Forces 36, and 
the Administrative and Technical Services 41. Twelve of the 
students are Reserve officers. There are also four WAC students 
and one each from the Royal Canadian Air Force and Roval 
Canadian Armored Corps. This is the first officers’ course of 
14 weeks duration, with graduation scheduled for 17 September. 
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Enlisted course Number 6, which also began on 9 June, com- 
prises 66 men, all of whom are enrolled in the Troop Informa- 
tion and Education Course. Army Ground Forces contributed 
43 of this total; Army Air Forces 14; and the Administrative 
and Technical Services 9. The enlisted course is the first to 
extend for six weeks, with graduation scheduled for 23 July. 
Lieutenant General J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Information, 
War Department, addressed the opening session. 


D : «> E Ss T Oo F Prepared by the Legislative and 
Liai hin, Hear BD 
LEGISLATION over: Speciat Stag. 


1. Deficiency Appropriations for Fiscal Year Ending 30 June 
1947 (Public Laws 46 and 76—80th Congress.) 

Authorize the appropriation of funds to supply deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 30 June 
1947. Include sums for all the Government Departments and 
various other Government agencies. For the War Department, 
sums are provided for personal and property damage claims; 
transportation to the United States of war spouses and their 
children; pay of the Army; several civil functions; War Depart- 
ment salaries; government and relief in occupied areas; main- 
tenance and operation of the United States Soldiers’ Home; 
and other matters. Transfer of funds from certain appropria- 
tions to other appropriations also is authorized. 

2. Veterans’ Temporary Re-use Housing Program (Public 
Law 85—80th Congress.) 

This law, approved 31 May 1947, authorizes an additional 
$35,500,000 for housing units for distressed families of service- 
men and for veterans and their families. Under the program, 
surplus Army barracks and other wartime structures are con- 
verted into temporary veterans’ housing. This law authorizes 
the additional funds to cover rising cost, in order that projects 
now under contract but not under construction by states or 
local units, educational institutions, local public agencies, or 
non-profit organizations, may be completed. 

3. Attorneys—Claims (Public Law 93—80th Congress.) 

This law, approved 14 June 1947, extends to 30 June 1949 
the period during which persons may serve in designated de- 
partments and the War Contracts Price Readjustment Board 
without being banned from prosecuting claims against the 
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United States involving subject matter connected with their 
employment. 

4, Cadet and Midshipmen Pay (Public Law 96—80th Con- 
gress.) 

This law, approved 20 June 1947, amends the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act so as to increase to $936 (now $780) annually the 
pay of cadets and midshipmen at the Service Academies, 
effective 1 July 1947. 

5. Stimulate Voluntary Enlistments in the Regular Army 
of the United States. (Public Law 128—80th Congress.) 


Section 1. This law provides a new basis for enlistments in 
the Regular Army and the National Guard beginning 1 July 
1947. The old law on this subject (Voluntary Recruitment Act 
of 1945) expired on 30 June 1947. This law authorizes the 
Secretary of War to accept original enlistments for two, three, 
four, five, or six years; to accept reenlistments for three, four, 
five, or six years; and to reenlist noncommissioned officers of the 
first three grades for unspecified periods of time on a career 
basis. It authorizes the enlistment of persons 17 years old 
in the Army (provided they have the consent of their parents 
or guardians) and in the National Guard. Men under 18 years 
of age enlisted in the Regular Army without the consent of 
their parents or guardians may be discharged, if the parents 
or guardians so request. 

Section 2. Provides for promotion of enlisted persons to the 
sixth grade upon completion of recruit training, but not later 
than four months subsequent to the date of enlistment, unless 
sooner promoted, provided they meet the qualifications pres- 
cribed in regulations promulgated by the Secretary of War. 

Section 3. Removes the present peacetime limitation of 
280,000 on the enlisted strength of the Regular Army. 


Section 4. Amends the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 so 
as to provide for the payment of $50 for each complete year of 
service which is accomplished during a reenlistment for an un- 
specified period. This payment is in addition to the enlistment 
allowances for past services now provided by Section 10 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942. Any person who resigns or is 
discharged from an enlistment for an unspecified period of time 
is not thereafter entitled to any additional enlistment or re- 
enlistment allowance based on service in such enlistment. 


Section 6. Denies mustering-out payments to persons enter- 
ing upon active service or enlisting on or after 1 July 1947. 
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6. Military Leave for Federal and District of Columbia 
Employees ‘(Public Law 153—80th Congress.) 

Authorizes members of the Enlisted Reserve Corps, who are 
Government employes, the same rights to leave of absence from 
their civilian duties for the period they are ordered to military 
duty, as are now enjoyed by members of the Officers Reserve 
Corps. This law clarifies which type of employees are entitled 
to military leave. In the past, temporary indefinite employees, 
who might work for many years for the Government, were not 
entitled to such leave. This law permits permanent and tem- 
_ porary indefinite employees to receive military leave. It ex- 
cludes, however, the purely temporary employees, who are 
those employed for a definite tour of duty for periods of less 
than 1 year, and part time or intermittent employees. 

This law clarifies the point that members of the Reserve 
Corps are entitled to pay from the Army in addition to their 
normal civil pay. It further provides that members of the 
Officers Reserve ‘Corps, Enlisted Reserve Corps of the Army, 
and National Guard shall not be prohibited because of such 
membership from practicing their civilian occupations in con- 
nection with the Federal Government. It also provides that an 
employee’s job will be held until he returns to duty. 

7. Alien Fiancees or Fiances of Members of the Armed 
Services (Public Law 126—80th Congress.) 

Authorizes an extension until 31 December 1947, of the Act 
(60 Stat. 339) to facilitate the admission into the United States 
of alien fiancees or fiances of members of the Armed Forces. 

8. Olympic Games (Public Law 159—80th Congress.) 

Authorizes the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy to augment the national Olympic effort in all sports by 
authorizing the participation of their personnel in the games. 
Also to make such authorization permanent in character but 
placing a monetary limitation on both the Army and Navy for 
expenses incident to the 1948 games. 

9. Cash Allowance for Clothing for Enlisted Men of the 
Army and Marine Corps. (Public Law 158—80th Congress.) 

Authorizes the President to substitute a cash allowance for 
clothing in kind for the Army, Marine Corps, and Marine Corps 
Reserve and places the Marine Corps under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Navy with regard to clothing allowance. 

This law puts enlisted men of the Ar:ny, Navy, Marine Corps. 
and Marine Corps Reserve on the same basis in regard to 
clothing allowances. 
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